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ABOVE AND LEFT During summer, the tail hairs and the remains of winter tufts change colour, turning from brown to 
cream. This feature distinguishes the British red squirrel from all others; another name for it is the ““Light-Tailed Squirrel.” 
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RED SQUIRRELS 


DESCRIPTION 


The red squirrel is smaller and 
more delicately built than is the 
American grey squirrel; fully grown 
animals vary between nine to twelve 
ounces in weight, compared with 
eighteen to twenty ounces for grey 
squirrels, and measure fifteen and a 
half inches from nose to tail tip as 
against the grey’s eighteen and a half 
inches. One of the characteristics by 
which the squirrel is known is the 
pale creamy colour of the tail be- 
tween May and September; this 
contrasts with the bright orange-red 
colouring of the body at this time. 
Another feature is the presence of 
eartufts, up to threequarters of an 
inch long, which also turn pale in 
summer. The colouring of this squir- 
rel changes with the seasons in a 
bewildering way; the same hair may 
pass through three distinct colour 
phases during its life. 

In autumn the squirrel is a sombre 
shade, the only red in the coat being 
shown on the muzzle, legs, and paws. 
Apart from the white chest and belly, 
the colouring is dark brown. There 
is a darker central region on the back, 
and both eartufts and tail are black- 
ish. The darkest hairs are banded 
and tipped with brown, and the 
whiskers, which may be two and a 
half inches long, are also of a mixed 
brown and black colouration. Woolly, 
ash-grey underfur protects the squir- 
rel against winter weather; and the 
white underparts are covered in 
finer, denser hair than that of sum- 
mer. Soles and palms are thickly 
furred. 

As winter passes, a curious change 
of colour occurs. The black tones are 
lost from the coat, which appears a 
dull chestnut, a faded brown, and 
then ash-grey. The extreme tip of 
the tail becomes straw-coloured. 
These changes are not a result of 
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replacement of hairs, but of pigment 
changes within the same hairs. 
During the spring, very striking 
colour patterns begin to appear. New 
bright orange-red hairs of the sum- 
mer coat begin to emerge on the fore- 
legs, around the shoulders, and along 
the lower cheeks; the forehead and 
spinal line are much darker, seeming 
to be black at a distance. Russet 
colouring spreads to flanks and hind 


legs; and meanwhile the remains of 
the winter coat, dramatically grey by 
contrast, still linger on either side of 
the spine and over the hindquarters. 
The cream-coloured hairs at the tip 
of the tail are gradually matched 
along its length, and the eartufts be- 
come straw-coloured. Some squirrels 
have very pale tufts and tails as early 
as June; by the end of July most 
tufts are shed, and most tails are pale. 


OPPOSITE PAGE When a squirrel moves in a dark pine plantation the white tail 
is conspicuous; but during the summer squirrels forage for seeds and insects out 
in the withering grass. The tail then gives excellent camouflage. 


BELOW The first moult of the year starts in April. If it is delayed, as happens 

when a female is still suckling young, the winter hairs on the body have time to 

turn ashy grey before they are shed. This female has grey hindquarters, but her 
bright orange-red summer coat is spreading back from head and shoulders. 
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The palms and soles become naked, 
and the squirrel is at its reddest 
stage, with the dark mid-dorsal stripe 
very noticeable. 

In August further changes become 
apparent. Hairs are shed from the 
tail, and as they thin out, a dense 
growth of shorter black hairs is ex- 
posed. These are the new tail hairs, 
which will grow to a length of two 
inches and in turn go through all the 
colour changes described. 

The growth of the winter coat is 
not so easily noticed, as the orange 
summer hairs overlie the darker 
winter hairs and are shed gradually. 
These summer hairs are not banded. 
The autumn moult begins on hind 
legs and rump, spreading forwards 
and sideways from the mid-dorsal 
stripe. Eartufts appear by November, 
and these and the tail are at first a 
glossy sable, but start to change 
colour very quickly. 

Both sexes are coloured alike, and 
are of similar size. Young animals 
are much like the adults in coat. 

Very occasionally albino red squir- 
rels are found. There is no black 
form in the British race of red squir- 
rels, although on the continent such 
melanics occur and may be more 
common than the normal red type in 
some areas. Continental red squirrels 
were introduced into the Epping 
area some time ago, and black squir- 
rels were seen there as a result. There 
is an unexplained series of sightings 
of black red squirrels from the out- 
skirts of Birkenhead; and sporadic 
reports from a few other places. It is 
possible that ordinary red squirrels 
in fresh dark winter pelage may be 
mistaken for black animals. 

There is great variety in the ap- 
pearance of individuals at the same 
time of year in the same habitat, for 


TOP LEFT In August and September 
new tail hairs appear. The new black 
growth can be seen amongst pale rem- 
nants of last -year’s hairs, giving a 
flecked appearance to the tail. 


LEFT In late autumn squirrels have 
shed their pale hairs and wear tails and 
tufts that are a glossy sable. The body 
fur also is darker as the second moult 
spreads forward from the hindquarters; 
this dark winter fur changes colour and 
becomes pale whereas the red summer 
hairs fall out unchanged in colour. 





breeding females and the young 
which they rear moult later than 
other squirrels in the population. 
This is often convenient for the ob- 
server, since he can distinguish a 
number of animals without the ne- 
cessity of marking them. 

The bones, teeth, and tracks of red 
squirrels are smaller than those of 
grey squirrels, and there are some 
differences in the proportions of 
parts of the skulls. The hairs are 
finer and more silky, and in winter 
the underfur is far denser than in the 
American species. The two are 
closely related, separated at the 
species level only. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Sciurus vulgaris leucourus Kerr, 
the British or Light Tailed Red 
Squirrel, belongs to one of at least 
thirty-five different races of red 
squirrel found from Ireland in the 
west to China and Japan in the east, 
and from the northern limits of tree 
growth to the Mediterranean shores 
in the south. Size and colour charac- 
teristic distinguish the races. The 
British squirrel is small compared. 
with others, and is the only one to 
change in colour without changing 
hairs. Some other races develop 
much longer eartufts. 

Asiatic red squirrels are thought 
to have spread into America, and 
there to have developed into many 
new forms, amongst them the grey 
squirrel - which has now been re- 
turned to the Old World, and has 
proved more successful than modern 
red squirrels, at least in Britain. 


LEGENDS 


Legend has it that the red squirrel 
enjoys the protection of Thor, the 
God of Lightning. Such protection 
may have been needed, for the squir- 
rel was not a very popular animal in 
early times. It was described as a 
tale-bearer, and a trouble-maker, 
running between the serpent of Evil 
at the roots of a tree and the eagle 
of Good in the crown. In the animal 
world it was neither bird nor beast, 
and spent its time chattering and 
scolding. It was burnt on ritual fires 
in pagan days because it damaged 
sacred trees, and hunted by early 
Christians because of its association 
with a pagan deity. 

A legend which survived to more 





The red squirrel belongs to the same genus as the American grey squirrel. Their 

skulls are similar, the main differences being the longer, shallower braincase and 

narrow, elongated nose of the grey, and its shorter, thicker postorbital process. 

Both skulls came from squirrels which were changing from milk teeth to permanent 

teeth, and were thus of about the same age. The lower picture (Crown Copyright) 
1s reproduced by permission of the Controller, H.M.S.O. 
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Since the beginnings of history, squirrels have been hunted for one reason or 
another. Sometimes they were killed for superstitious reasons, sometimes for their 
fur or flesh. Their agility has always been a challenge to the hunter. Many have 
died because their habits cause damage to man’s property or interests. This 
painting on wood depicts a hunter climbing a tree which shelters twelve squirrels; 
it dates from about 1615 and is by Mughal. (Reproduced by permission of the 
Librarian, India Office Library, the Commonwealth Relations Office.) 
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modern times concerns the sailing 
activities of squirrels. At the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century Top- 
sell described the belief thus: “The 
admirable wit of the beast appeareth 
in her swimming or passing over the 
waters; for when hunger or some 
convenient prey of meat constraineth 
her to pass over a river, she seeketh 
out some rinde or small bark of a 
tree, which she setteth upon the 
water and goeth into it, and holding 
her tail like a sail letteth the wind 
drive her to the other side.’ This 
delightful idea probably arose when 
exhausted squirrels were seen to 
make use of floating debris, pulling 
themselves out of the water and 
spreading their tails to dry. Squirrel 
Nutkin, in Beatrix Potter’s immortal 
book, sails with his comrades to Owl 
Island in this way. 

A very persistent idea, widely be- 
lieved, is that red squirrels hibernate 
in the winter, and lay up large hoards 
of food to see them through their 
wakening stages. No tree squirrels 
hibernate. Red squirrels in Switzer- 
land have been seen searching for 
food in a temperature of minus 15 
degrees Centigrade, with twenty 
inches of snow on the ground. Food 
is buried by them when there is more 
than enough for immediate needs, 
but very often items are buried 
singly, and when a concentrated 
hoard is made in a nest or hollow 
tree it often remains there, forgotten. 

It has been suggested that Cinder- 
ella did not go to the ball wearing 
glass slippers, but a pair made from 
squirrel pelts. This revolutionary 
idea springs from the similarity to 
English ears of the words “verre” 
and “‘vair”’ ; the latter being Norman- 
French for squirrel fur. 


HISTORY OF THE RED 
SQUIRREL IN 
BRITAIN 

In Gaelic the squirrel is called 
feorag, in Welsh, gwiwer, and the 
Irish name for it is zora. The name 
squirrel (Latin Sciurus) goes back to 
Aristotle, who first named the animal 
skiouros or “shade-tail’’. Little is 
known of the very early history of 
squirrels in Britain, and it is sup- 
posed that they crossed from the 
continent while there was still a 
land bridge, and then developed into 
a distinct race after the bridge sank. 


Carvings of them are known from 
the first century in Scotland and 
northern England. There is no evi- 
dence to suggest that any other kind 


of squirrel was ever native to Britain, © 


except for one tooth found in late 
Pliocene deposits in Norfolk. 

No description was given of the 
characteristic whitish tail of our 
native squirrel until 1781. British 
squirrels will interbreed with those 
from the continent, and it is very 
likely that many introductions have 
been made during the centuries. 

Ireland may never have had red 
squirrels until they were introduced 
from England between 1815 and 
1880. There are early records of 
trade in squirrel skins, but it is hard 
to decide whether these were native 
skins or had been imported. De- 
scriptions of the fauna of Ireland do 


not agree when they are dealing with 
presence or absence of squirrels be- 
fore the nineteenth century. 

Scotland is known to have lost 
almost all its squirrels between the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Severe destruction of 
woodlands and a series of long and 
exceptionally bitter winters probably 
led to this decline. A few of the 
original stock may have persisted in 
the ancient forests of Inverness, but 
modern Scottish squirrels are de- 
scended from animals re-introduced 
between 1772 and 1872. Re-planting 
of woods provided the newcomers 
with suitable habitat, and they in- 
creased and spread rapidly. 

Little is known of squirrels in 
Wales during early times. They are 
mentioned in manuscripts of the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries 


which deal with hunting Jaws. 

Squirrels in Britain must have 
become greatly reduced in numbers 
by the early nineteenth century, after 
wholesale removal of timber for a 
variety of purposes, and general 
neglect of woodlands. About that 
time, however, the problem was 
faced and many thousands of acres 
were replanted, foreign conifers 
being added to the plantations. 
Squirrels once more increased in 
numbers, until at the end of the 
century they were very abundant. 
They overflowed into habitats not 
suited to their needs; they were 
noticed to steal fruit and garden 
produce, to take eggs and to kill 
young birds, and to damage pine 
trees by stripping away the outer 
bark from main stems and gnawing 
at the inner bark. 


se 





ABOVE Some other races of red squirrels on the continent 
include black forms. British squirrels are typically mono- 
morphic, without a dark form: but introductions from 
abroad may have mixed with local stock, leading to 
reports of black red squirrels from a few neighbour- 
hoods. This is a Swiss squirrel. 
LEFT Beatrix Potter’s charming red squirrels are using 
their tails as sails so that they can cross the water to 
Owl Island. A belief that squirrels sail in this way can 
be traced back to the early seventeenth century, and to 
sources in both the Old and the New World. (Illustra- 
tion from “Squirrel Nutkin” by Beatrix Potter; re- 
4 produced by permission of Warne and Co., Ltd.) 
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ABOVE Flat skins of a red squirrel (left) 

and a grey squirrel (right) showing 

differences in length and proportion. 

The grey is some three inches longer 

from nosetip to the end of the tatlbone, 

and has larger, coarser feet than the 
red. 


RIGHT Although grey squirrels and red 
squirrels have sometimes been seen to 
Sight, it has not been by direct slaughter 
that the grey has replaced the red over 
much of Britain. The changeover has 
more probably happened as a result of 
alterations in the habitat and the 
greater adaptability and vigour of the 
grey squirrel. Mixed and broadleaved 
woods suit the grey best, and the red 
may avoid total replacement by keep- 
ing to coniferous forests. 
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Such damage led to campaigns 
against the red squirrel. In places it 
was outlawed as the grey squirrel is 
today. Damage to trees in the New 
Forest caused foresters to kill squir- 
rels between 1880 and 1927. In 
Scotland the Highland Squirrel Club 
accounted for well over 82,000 red 
squirrels during the thirty years after 
its formation in 1903. Red squirrels 
searching for food in the gardens 
and orchards of Helston in Cornwall 
were shot by a club formed for this 
purpose in 1910. 


This great abundance was un- 
usual, and as so often happens, led 
to disaster. Between 1900 and 1925 
there was a dramatic decrease in 
numbers of squirrels all over Britain. 
The decline did not happen every- 
where at the same time, but all parts 
were affected; even squirrels in 
Jersey died off mysteriously. It is not 
clear now what the initial cause of the 
disaster was; but disease certainly 
played its part. At least the grey 
squirrel could not be held respon- 
sible, for it had only recently been 
introduced and in many cases had 
not come within a hundred miles of 
the dying red squirrels. 


The population has never built up 
to the level that existed just before 
the beginning of this century. In 
parts of the country red squirrels are 


virtually extinct. It was noticed that 
a better recovery was made in dis- 
tricts where grey squirrels were 
absent; and that sparse populations 
of red squirrels sharing woodlands 
with grey squirrels died out after one 
to fifteen years. This changeover 
from red to grey has led to a belief 
that greys massacred the British 
squirrels: but although fights and 
killings did occur, it was rather 
through superior adaptability that 
the introduced species replaced the 
natives. Luckily, the red squirrel 
thrives in coniferous habitats, where- 
as the grey prefers mixed or broad- 
leaved woodlands. This distinction 
may save the native squirrel. 


HABITAT 


The typical habitat is predomin- 
antly coniferous, with trees of thirty 
years and upwards. Food, shelter, 
and seclusion are the vital factors. 
A mixture of tree species is necessary 
if enough food is to be found at all 
times of year, every year. Pine trees 
have years of heavy crops and others 
when seed is very scarce. Though the 
red squirrel is linked with the Scots 
pine, as the grey squirrel is with 
the oak, other pines, larches, and 
spruces improve the habitat. Broad- 
leaved trees which bear seeds and 
nuts assure a steadier food supply. 





DISTRIBUTION 


The map shows the main 
areas of England, Scotland 
and Wales where red squir- 
rels may be found today. 
When grey squirrels become 
well-established, red squirrels 
becomescarce,andeventually 
disappear. (After H. G. 
Lloyd, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture Fisheries and Food, 
publication in press.) 

















ABOVE Squirrels travel at a height 
where branches allow easy movement 
from tree to tree. Here there were also 
many pathways on the ground, under 
the bracken; others ran out across the 
grass from trees bordering the rides. In 
such surroundings squirrels are usually 
heard before they are seen; the scratch- 
ing of claws on bark, the pattering of 
cone-scales from branches, or the 
coughing chatter of an alarmed squirrel 
may be the first hint of their presence. 
LEFT Pine plantations may carry resi- 
dent populations of red squirrels once 
the trees are about thirty years old. In 
this area the density was judged to be 
one squirrel per five acres. If all trees 
in a plantation are of one kind, such as 
Scots pine, or Corsican pine, squirrels 
will need to forage outside in fields, 
hedges and neighbouring mixed wood- 
lands to secure a constant supply of 
food. Pines, like many other trees, 
produce abundant seed in some years, 
and virtually none in others. 
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Mixed woodlands which contain 
old trees, and sheltered sites for 
nests, may also suit red squirrels. 
Less tolerance is shown towards dis- 
turbance of the habitat, and al- 
though some individuals become 
accustomed to people and will even 
approach houses to be fed, there is a 
distinct difference from the bold 
behaviour of the American grey 
squirrel. 

Nests are built on platforms of 
twigs where branches join trunks, in 
crowns and matted branches of 
conifers, or in large crotches of old 
deciduous trees. Often squirrels 


make use of creepers on broadleaved 
trees, so that even in winter the nest 
will be sheltered. Larch and pine 
are favoured nest trees. 

Squirrels do not often build lower 








than twenty feet from the ground, 
and most “dreys” are placed be- 
tween thirty and forty feet up. There 
is naturally great variation, depend- 
ing on the nature and size of the trees 
used. The structure is usually spheri- 
cal, smaller and more compact than 
the drey of a grey squirrel. The lin- 
ing is made of grass, moss, shredded 
bark and leaves; and is enclosed by a 
roughly intertwined mass of twigs. 
These domed nests show no obvious 
entrance; once the squirrel has dived 
inside the entrance may close as the 
animal moves around within. 

There is no evidence that tempo- 
rary summer nests are made. Dens 
in hollow trees may be used for 
nesting, and young are sometimes 
born in them. 

On the ground, full advantage is 


taken of the cover provided by 
bracken, brambles, branches and 
long grass. Within a plantation dur- 
ing the summer, a network of squirrel 
paths can be found beneath the 
bracken; squirrels exhibit less ner- 
vousness when feeding in such places 
than they do when out on open 
ground or on short grass. Their be- 
haviour suggests that airborne pre- 
dators were once their main concern; 
hawks and eagles, foxes, stoats, pine 
martens, wild cats, and domestic 
cats and dogs have been known to 
prey on red squirrels. 

Very little is known about the 
range covered by individuals, or of 
the densities that various types of 
habitat will support. One squirrel in 
five acres is generally considered to 
be a fairly high density. 





ABOVE A red squirrel’s nest, or drey, built in a larch tree. 
It is about twenty feet from the ground, and is made of larch 
twigs and lined with moss, grass, and leaves. Squirrels use their 
nests for refuge and sleep, and young are born and reared in 
them. The lining material may contain fleas, mites and lice. 


LEFT “‘Who goes there?” A squirrel, about to come to ground, 

suddenly discovers that there are people about. Red squirrels 

have eartufts which may be threequarters of an inch long. 
Grzy squirrels develop much shorter tufts. 








LEFT The Stoat is an occasional predator of squirrels. Although young 

squirrels surprised on the ground are the usual victims, a stoat is power- 

ful enough to kill a fully-grown grey squirrel; it can also climb sur- 

prisingly well and with the help of low branches and creepers has been 
known to reach the squirrels’ nests. 

BELOW Wild cats were probably effective predators of red squirrels in 

Britain during early times. They can still be found in parts of Scotland. 


















ABOVE Another carnivore which can hunt for food in the trees, and thus raid 

squirrels in their dreys, is the Pine Marten. It is found in north Wales, 

north-west England, the border country of England and Scotland, and in 

the Highlands. Formerly it was more widespread and abundant than it is 
today. 


RIGHT Birds of prey undoubtedly take a few squirrels. In the days of its 
abundance the Golden Eagle is reputed to have preyed upon red squirrels in 
Scotland. It is impossible to assess the importance of such predation. 


ABOVE The instinctive reaction to dan- 

ger, shown by the squirrel on the 

ground, is to look, listen, and climb. 

The suspicions of this animal are shown 

by the raised nostrils, erect ears, and 
stiffly spread tail-hairs. 


RIGHT During June and July the scales 
stripped from green pine cones may 
cover the ground beneath trees where 
squirrels have fed. If the core and scales 
are still white and moist, then feeding 
has been very recent. The small stump 
in the photograph has been used as a 
Feeding post, but most of the scales have 
been dropped from branches above. 

Dry cones which have been scaled are 
less reliable as indicators of the squir- 
rels’ presence as they may remain for 
months almost unchanged in appear- 
ance — especially if kept dry. They may 
have fallen and later have been scaled 
by mice seeking for any remaining seed. 
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FOODS 


The most important foods of red 
squirrels are the seeds from Scots 
pine (Pinus sylvestris), Corsican pine 
(P. nigra), European larch (Larix 
decidua) and various spruces. Seeds 
of broadleaved trees which are eaten 
include acorns, hazel nuts, beech- 
mast, sweet chestnuts, elm seeds and 
maple seeds. Buds and young shoots, 
larvae and pupae of insects, fungi, 
bulbs and roots, and wild fruits are 
all valuable additions to the diet. 
Earth is often found in squirrels’ 
stomachs, and they have been seen 
to gnaw at bones and occasionally to 
eat eggs and young birds. In spring 
they collect and eat the pollen from 
catkins and other flowers. Between 
April and July they seek sweet sap 
from stems of pine trees, tearing 
away the bark to get to the cambium 
layer below. Scots pine is most often 
damaged in this way, and although 
there are accounts of damage to 
poplar and birch trees by red squir- 
rels in the last century, today it is 
considered that only conifer trees 
are likely to be attacked by them. 

Squirrels benefit from the pre- 
sence of ponds, streams, or water- 
logged tree hollows in the habitat. 
During hot weather a squirrel may 
come to drink every few hours at 
such a place. 

Continued on page 16 





ABOVE Large items of food are com- 

monly carried to a raised feeding point, 

where traces of many past meals can be 

found. Squirrels can run and climb 

whilst holding objects weighing several 
ounces. 


RIGHT Pine seed is an important food 
of red squirrels. A cone of Scots pine 
bears two small winged seeds at the 
base of most of the scales: up to forty 
can be extracted from one cone. Scales 
at the tip of the cone do not bear seed 
and are left untouched by squirrels; 
those at the base usually lack seed also, 
but must be removed before the fruitful 
centre can be stripped. 





LEFT This Scots pine has lost its top 
after damage by red squirrels, which 
often peel bark from the top ten feet of 
a stem. Their usual method is to sit on 
a branch close to the stem, bite into the 
bark, then rip upwards so that the 
juicy, sweet inner layer is exposed. If a 
ring of bark is removed the tree be- 
comes seriously weakened. 


BELOW Sometimes the discovery of a 
snapped top section is the first indica- 
tion that damage has been going on. It 
is difficult to see damaged parts of 
stems high up in the crowns of closely 
grown conifers; they can be confused 
with patches of sunlight reflected from 
the smooth bark. Two hundred years 
ago, complaints were being made about 
this kind of damage by red squirrels in 
Britain, Today the damage that occurs 
is overshadowed by the more wide- 


spread damage caused by grey squirrels. 











ABOVE The actual break occurred next to a scar where red squirrels had removed 
all the bark from around the stem some years before. 


LEFT AND BELOW LEET Squirrels gnaw bones and chalky stones, and marks of 
their incisor teeth can be seen on the antler and stone pictured here. 


BELOW A cross-section of a Scots pine stem, showing the result of damage to the 

tree by squirrels when it was quite young. Because they peeled bark from parts of 

the trunk, some segments ceased to grow. The wounds were covered by sideways 

extensions from growing undamaged segments, and bark from these became 

trapped, leaving a flaw in the wood. An old tree may conceal such damage until 
it is felled and sawn, when planks are rejected because of these flaws. 
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ABOVE Sitting up with its forefeet tucked against its 
chest, a young squirrel uses eyes, ears and nose to identify 
a disturbance. This is a spring-born youngster, and its 
coat 1s turning grey although its eartufts are still dark. 


RIGHT One cause of death amongst squirrels is “shock’’, 
brought on by fear, prolonged or violent exertion, and 
exposure. This young squirrel is adopting a position 
typical of the onset of shock. Rapid heartbeat, conges- 
tion in visceral veins, jerky aimless movements and 
arching of the body are later symptoms. If no help is 
given, such a state may lead to death. Warmth, and 
&lucose either injected or given by mouth, have been 
successful remedies. 
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BREEDING 


There are two breeding seasons in 
the year; some females, but not all, 
bear two successive litters. The sea- 
sons closely parallel those of the grey 
squirrel. First matings may take 
place in mid-January, and active 
young from these spring matings 
may be seen outside the nest in mid- 
April. Gestation is thought to last 
for about six weeks, and is followed 
by a minimum of seven weeks’ lacta- 
tion. During the time that she is 
suckling young, the female cannot 
become pregnant again; but after 
she has finished lactating, and has 
moulted, she may again mate. The 
interval is about four to six weeks. 
Those females which become preg- 
nant in early June will produce lit- 
ters in mid-July, which will be 
weaned by the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Sometimes there is scattered 
breeding throughout the summer; 
and pregnant females have been 
found as late as September. Normally 
there are no more matings until late 
December or January. 


Young squirrels may become cap- 
able of breeding between the ages of 
six and eleven months. Food condi- 
tions appear to affect breeding, both 
in timing and success. Summer-born 
litters are usually larger than are 
spring litters, but the average num- 
ber of young per litter is three. 


Little is known about sex ratios, 
but one large population was found to 
have 80 males per 100 females. 
Squirrels are not monogamous. The 
number of damaged tails observed 
suggests that red squirrels fight each 
other, as do grey squirrels. 





LEFT At birth a red squirrel weighs less 
than half an ounce, and it is naked, 
blind, deaf and toothless. Hair begins 
to appear about the eighth day, but the 
squirrel’s eyes are sealed for the first 
month of life. This youngster is about 
three and a half weeks old. Note the 
loose skin: when a female carries her 
young from nest to nest she will lift 
them by this. 


BELOW Eyes open during the fifth week 

of life, and by the end of the seventh 

week young squirrels have begun to 

explore outside the nest and have start- 

ed to sample buds, leaves, bark, and 
other solid foods. 





TOP Squirrels enter water voluntarily, 
and are known to cross rivers and lakes. 
An eyewitness reported that a red 
squirrel swam across Loch Ericht where 
it was a mile wide, and landed with its 
tail still dry. More usual is the style 
shown in this picture, where the tail can 
be seen just below water level. 


ABOVE During swimming the hind legs 

provide the impetus, the forefeet being 

trailed for much of the time. This ex- 

plains the curious rigidity of the fore- 
parts. 


RIGHT A front foot and a hind foot of 
ared squirrel. The thumb (extreme left) 
is much reduced and bears a flattened 
nail instead of a claw. Tracks made by 
Sorefeet show only four digits. In winter 
the palms and soles become covered in 
hair; these, photographed in Fune, are 
naked. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


A new-born red squirrel weighs 
less than half an ounce, and is naked 
except for whiskers. Its eyes and ears 
are closed, and it is toothless. Hair 
does not appear on the body until 
the youngster is a week old, and 
during the next two weeks the 
downy covering continues to de- 
velop; hairs appear on the tail two 
weeks after birth. At three weeks the 
lower incisors appear, followed dur- 
ing the next week by the upper pair. 
A few days later the eyes open; the 
ears probably having been open for 
a week or more. With the growth of 
the incisor teeth, suckling becomes 
painful for the mother, and the 
young only feed from her occasion- 
ally, sampling buds and shoots and 
bits of bark found at the nest 
entrance. 

By the time that the young squirrel 
is ten weeks old it has almost com- 
pleted its first set of teeth. It has an 
upper and lower pair of incisors, an 
upper and lower pair of milk pre- 
molars, and three pairs of grinding 
cheekteeth (molars) in each jaw. 

At about sixteen weeks of age, 
after the milk teeth have been shed, 
the squirrel has two pairs of perman- 
ent premolars in the upper jaw; the 
first premolar being a simple peg. 
There is a pair of permanent pre- 
molars in the lower jaw. 

Young squirrels weigh about two 
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ounces by the time that their eyes 
open, and are already approaching 
half the adult length. When they be- 
come fully active they weigh some 
three and a half ounces, and are al- 


most threequarters grown in length. - 


The coat of the spring nestling is 
equivalent to the winter coat of 
adults and gets progressively pater 
until it is moulted out. The first 
moult is usually seen in June, when 
the squirrel may be fourteen inches 
long and weigh seven ounces. Sum- 
mer-born young are similar in coat 
colour to summer adults, but do not 
at first have pale tails. They moult 
into the adult winter coat. 

Yearling animals, measured just 
before the spring moult, were just 
under fifteen inches from nose tip to 
the end of the tail bones. 


RED SQUIRRELS IN 
CAPTIVITY 


When red squirrels are captured 
they normally carry parasites of 
various kinds. They have their own 
particular flea, Monopsyllus sciuro- 
rum, several types of lice and mites, 
and may also carry sheep ticks on 
the face and ears. It is not safe to 
dust them with D.D.T., but pyre- 
thrum powder is effective and safe. 

They are not easy animals to keep 
in captivity. They need a large out- 
door cage, about 12ft. by 6ft. by 6ft., 
with shelter from direct sun in at 
least a part of it, and from wind 
and rain in the nesting quarters. 
To increase the exercise area, they 
need branches firmly fixed to run ver- 
tically, diagonally and horizontally. 

Each squirrel should have a nest 
box about nine inches on each face, 
with an entrance hole about two- 
thirds of the way up one side, and 
about three and a half inches in 
diameter. The box should be half- 
filled with dry grass, leaves or moss. 
There should be enough space be- 
tween the top of the box and the 
roof of the cage for the squirrel to 
sit comfortably there. A sloping 
branch can be fixed so that it leads 
to the box. 

Being an animal which buries 
food, the squirrel enjoys an earth 
floor; or better still, long grass and 
other vegetation which may harbour 
insects. It is safest to bury the net- 
ting of the cage at least nine inches 
in the ground all round the cage, to 

Continued on page 24 


























Squirrels photographed whilst landing and taking off from a stump. 


OPPOSITE PAGE This squirrel is scolding; it has been flicking and waving its tail 
and stamping its feet. The weight of the body is supported by the toes of the hind 


feet only, and the animal is in a typical ‘‘challenging’’ pose. 
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An example of an outdoor cage for two or more squirrels. The dimensions are twelve feet by six feet by six feet. The floor 

is of earth, and the netting has been buried to a depth of nine inches. The nest boxes and feeding boxes are protected by 

roofing felt. Branches afford greater opportunities for exercise, and a drinking fountain has been fitted at the front right-hand 
corner. Surrounding trees give partial shade during the summer, It 1s illegal to keep grey squirrels as pets. 
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keep squirrels in and mice out. Mice 
and rats will enter the nesting boxes 
and this may be fatal to hopes of 
rearing young squirrels in them. 
There should be a drinking foun- 
tain so that the animals are never 
left without water after evaporation 
or spills. A plain balanced diet is 
preferable to “treats” of artificial 
tit-bits. Valuable foods are dog bis- 
cuits, nuts, acorns, pine cones con- 
taining seeds, whole maize, fruits 
and berries, buds and shoots. Nuts 
should be given in the shell, for this 
exercises teeth and muscles. Grain 
smaller than maize is usually re- 
fused. Cod liver oil, or oily seeds, 
help to keep coats in good condition. 
Although squirrels can travel very 
rapidly over wire netting, they may 
lose claws by doing this. It is best 
never to frighten them so that they 
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become injured in this way. Half- 
inch mesh netting attached inside a 
wooden framework is satisfactory 
for the cage, but heavier three- 
eighths mesh netting (not readily 
available) is best of all. 

If some time can be spent inside 
the cage with the squirrels each day 
they will become tamer than if visits 
are rare. The more squirrels there 
are, the longer will they take to 
become tame. 

Many people hand-rear young 
squirrels and allow them the liberty 
of the house. This is practical if they 
are prepared to suffer damage to 
property, and have friends who do 
not mind being scratched or even 
bitten occasionally. It is a good way 
to learn about the character of squir- 
rels, and is a useful preliminary to 
study of squirrels living wild. 


FURTHER READING 


Squirrels by Monica Shorten 
(1954). A New Naturalist Monograph 
(Collins, London). A: History of 
British Mammals by G. E. H. 
Barrett-Hamilton and. M. A. C. 
Hinton (1921). Pages 683-720 (Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh). 


ABOVE A very typical pose adopted by 
squirrels; one forepaw is folded in and 
held up to the chest. 








SKELETON OF 
RED SQUIRREL 
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This pose is momentarily adopted when a feeding squirrel is disturbed. The light bones, versatile limb-joints, and pro- 
portionally large feet and hands are all adaptations to a life spent climbing and jumping in the trees. The tail is slightly 
skorter than the head and body. 
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